MEMOIRS    ON
being closed, I remove the flask, carefully dry its surface and weigh it in this condition; afterwards I weigh it full of water and empty, recording the results of each weighing. These being known, I find the volume of the flask by subtracting the weight of the empty flask from that of the flask filled with, water, and the volume of the water which represents the volume of air driven out of the flask by the heat, by subtracting, again, the weight of the empty flask from that of the flask when it contained this water. It will thus be very easy to determine the relationship between the original volume and the volume when expanded.
This method has the advantage of possessing great accuracy ;
for,  as the volumes are found  from the  weights, the error
which can be made in this determination must be very small,
even when use is made of balances of 110 great sensibility.
The apparatus I have described is simple enough  in itself,
yet, as it calls for the use of cements and of a tap which must be of iron by reason of the mercury, its manipulation is somewhat difficult. It will not therefore be out of place to describe another apparatus also which I have used and which, along with great simplicity and easy manipulation, possesses at least nearly
all the advantages of the former one. It is a simple flask D (Fig. I, Plate II) [See Fig. 3] whose neck must be at least a decimeter long. After having filled it with the gas I wish to subject to experiment, in the way already described, I introduce its neck about two centimeters into the mercury contained in an ordinary vessel OM9 and fasten it in an iron frame PJG-3i                as in the case of the former apparatus.
If I immerse it in this condition in a bath of hot water, the gas expanded by the heat, in order to escape, will have to overcome, not only the pressure of the mercury in the vessel, but that of
40ng ice up to that of boiling water.
